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AGNES. 
A FAITHFUL SKETCH. By Mrs. 8S. C, Hatt. 

*¢ A little Christian humility and sober mindedness are worth 
all the wild and metaphysical discussion, which has unsettled the 
peace of vain women, and forfeited the respect of reasonable 
men.” ANSNAH MORE. 


‘She must have been very beautiful !”” 

‘No, my dear, she was not.” 

“Rich?” 

alt 

‘* Accomplished ?” 

‘* What do you mean by accomplished ?”’ 

‘“‘ Understanding the Italian and French langua- 
ges, music, drawing, and—Oh, my dear friend !— 
every thing, in short.” 

“It is difficult, Mary, to understand ‘every 
thing,’”’ Tobserved; ‘and it would, just now oc- 
cupy too much time to discuss the ideas which you 
evidently connect with the word ‘accomplished ;’ 
but I will simply tell you, that in your sense of the 
term, Agnes was not accomplished.” 

Mary paused. “‘ Indeed! then, my dear madam, 
what was it that made you love her so dearly? Nei- 
ther possessed of riches, nor beauty, nor accom- 
plishments—what had she to recommend her ?— 
perhaps she was amiable ?” 

‘* She was indeed !” 

“Oh! then it is merely amiability that you 
value!’ Something like a sarcastic smile sullied 
the handsome features of my young friend as she 
made this remark ; but it disappeared, when I had 
for a moment looked steadily on her countenance, 

‘SIF by amiadizicy, you wean a weak and flutter- 
ing sensibility, which drops tears with the same 
rapidity, and of the same weight, over a faded leaf 
and a dying friend, I do not value it at all; but I 
value that ‘ benevolence in trifles,’ which is obliged 
by obliging, and which, springing from the true root 
—the love of the Creator—bears the fruit of abun- 
dant love to our fellow creatures. Agnes, Mary, 

was a CurisTIAN; and the most unpolluted wor- 
shipper of the ‘one living and true God’ I ever 
met. Nothing worldly, fantastical, or arbitrary, 
ever found a resting place in her bosom; even in 
early youth she knelt at the footstool of the Al- 
mighty, and with soft imploring accents, prayed 
that in all things his will might be accomplished. 

She felt that to be like God was the perfection of 
virtue, and went steadily forward, rejoicing in the 
Lord Jesus, even unto the end.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mary, “she had few tempta- 
tions. Neither handsome, rich, nor accomplished, 
the world could not have charmed her as much as 
those who were considered more highly gifted.” 

**Not so, my love. I have said she was not 

handsome ; but her slight and delicate figure, the 
touching music of her voice, and her sweet calm 
smile, harmonized so delightfully, that the most se- 
vere critics in female beauty—persons who knew 
nothing of her worth—pronounced her ‘ pleasing.’ 

Although possessed of no glittering stores, her rank 

in society was more than respectable; and the 

want of accomplishments was never felt, because 
she was everemployed in drawing forth the abili- 


ties of her friends.—Her history has nothing of 
romance to recommend it—it is simply the tale of 


one, who felt that 


* Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of Death, 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun ;’ 


and who acted on this belief. III health, at a very 
early period of life, prevented her from participating 
in, or enjoying, the usual recreations of youth; and 


to satisfy an immortal spirit, more is wanted than 

the world can give; and as her faith increased, it 

was manifested in love and charity towards all hu- 

mankind. The exertions she made to relieve the 

wants of others, afforded her exquisite happiness : 

often I have said, ‘ What trouble you take about 

sucha person.’ ‘ Trouble ;’ she would reply ; ‘Oh, 

no—not trouble. Is it not our greatest privilege to 

be employed in our Master’s vineyard?” Alihough 

able and willing, when necessary, to show a reason 

for her faith, she never encouraged argument: ex- 

perience taught her, that conviction seldom comes 

when the mind is heated with the anticipations of 
victory ; and she knew that no woman can be hap- 

py, who is perpetually struggling for power, Even 

if Agnes had been deprived of the vantage ground 

of sex, partiality, and favor, still her real value, like 
unwrought gold, was such, that it needed no stamp 
to proclaim its worth ;—virtue insures respect. 
Her father, a brave and distinguished officer in one 
of our finest regiments, was, of course, surrounded 
by many gay young aspirants for military honors; 
yet such a halo hovered over the footfalls of Agnes, 
that the most dissolute treated her with that defer- 
ence which the beautifnl and wealthy looked for in 
vain. The eldest of some eight or ten lively chil- 
dren, she bore, with unremitting patience, the an- 
noyances and employments every elder sister must 
experience and undergo: and while she ministered 
to the wants and amusements of the young ones, 
with almost a mother’s tenderness, she mingled 
such sweet counsel with her kindness, that I have 
looked, and wondered so wise, so good a spirit was 
permitted to linger on amongst us. I may, indeed, 
way linger; for hor dclivate hand had become al- 
most transparent, and her pac cheek was ofi-times 
flushed with a pinky tinge, which increased to 
dazzling the brightness of her clear blue eye.” 

**T should like to have seen her,” said Mary. 

‘Rather, my dear, known her. Curiosity only 
is gratified by seeing; but itisthe most useful and 
profitable of all employments to watch the Christian, 
awaiting with perfect faith the moment ‘ when this 
mortal shall put on immortality.’ 

“There were two beings in the world to whom 
the heart of Agnes clung with enduring affection. 
One, a high spirited daring brother, who is still en- 
gaged in Indian warfare: if she gloried in any 
thing, save the Gospel of Christ, it was in this no- 
ble youth’s gallant bearing and spotless fame. But 
her brow overshadowed, and her eyelids bent, when 
she spoke of another, to whom she had caused 
much sorrow. ‘I know he loved me,’ she would 
say; ‘ but he loved also the gay and giddy world ; 
| what he loved, I should soon have loved, and have 
devoted my life to his pleasures, not to the self-de- 
nying duties of a Christian ;—if I could have con- 
vinced him of sin! but no; when, even as a lover, 


eternity—when a husband, I felt he would not at 
all hearken. Oh, if he could only know the tran- 
quillity of the true believer! how ‘sweet it is to 
trust in Jesus,” to feel his saving power, and to 


heaven welcome the regenerate spirit from its un- 
worthy abode. Oh, Father,’ she would add, and 
lift her clasped hands in Christian fervor, ‘shall I 
be spared to hear, although we may never meet 
on earth, that Alfred is indeed a Christian 7?” 

** In common with all pure and delicate minds, 
she was very fond of flowers; yet she didynot love 
the gay rose, or stately lily, so much as the timid 
snow drop, or the prim and yellow crocus, whose 
thin green leaves wave over the thawing frost in 





she consequently acquired a more intimate know- 
ledge of herself. This she improved: she felt, that 


smiling mockery of its departing power—and to the 


he listened impatiently as I spoke of thie hopes of 


look forward to the moment when the glories of 


tranquil meadows, there to commune with God, sur- 


rounded by his beautiful works. One evening we 
rambled so far, that she was much fatigued, and we 
sat under a wide spreading beach, whose leaves 
were beginning to tremble and fall in the autumn 
blast. She laid her bonnet on the grass, and re- 
clining her head against the tree, pointed to the 
departing sun, who was casting a flood of gorgeous 
light over the surrounding landscape. 


¢ All the world’s bravery that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries : 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow’st— 
Thy nimble pencil paint’st this landscape as thou goest. 


A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st, 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin lilies, in their white, 

Are clad but with the Jawn of almost naked light.’ 

“** Very beautiful, my friend, are those lines,’ 
said she; ‘very beautiful! but religion, our reli- 
gion, unites all the beauty of poetry with the solidi- 
ty of reason; the sun sets, but it dies not— even 
so the Christian,’ 

** T called to see her the next day, and found her 
asilent corpse ; the same smile rested on her lip 
as when I bid her farewell on the preceding even- 
ing. I learnt that she retired to rest as usual ; but 
in the morning, when her infant brother attempted 
to take her hand, it was cold and lifeless: a poc- 
ket Bible was found under her pillow, the leaf turn- 
ed down at the 12th of Luke, and those words un- 
derlined with her pencil—‘ Fear not, therefore, ye 


are of more value than many sparrows.’ ” 
ET NE CPE OS re 








BENEVOLENCE. 








EMMA’S SELF-DENIAL. 
AN EXTRACT. 


Emma having spent a day or two at her uncle’s, 
returned home, evidently vexed and unhappy. In 
part, I guessed the source of het chagrin: and as 
well to divert her mind, and to discover the real 
cause of-her uneasiness, I proposed taking her with 
me for a walk. 

In our way we passed the rooms of a fashionable 
dress maker, when Emma, who had before remain- 
ed unusually silent, stopped, and exclaimed with 
earnestness, “‘ This is where my aunt purchased Ma- 
ria’s new pelisse, papa. You cannot think what a 
contrast there was in her’s and mine to-day, One 
looks so nicely, and the other so old fashioned, and 
so shabby, that 1 did not like to walk with her.” 
“‘T am very sorry for that, Emma,” said I, “ yet I 
must confess, that had you not told me it was so, I 
should have discovered nothing so very obsolete or 
mean in your pelisse. However,” I added, “ since 
it exposes you to so serious a mortification in wear- 
ing it, I will make you a present of a new pelisse 
like Maria’s, if your mamma has no objection.” 

Emma thanked me with an emphasis that too 
plainly evinced the nature of her disquietude ; and 
now that the cause was removed, she entertained 
me with her wonted good humour, until we reach- 
ed the place of our destination. 

The object of my walk was to seek out the resi- 
dence of a little girl in our Sabbath school, who had 
for some time been absent on a plea of illness. 
With some difficulty we discovered the house, and 
entering, found the child who a few weeks. before | 
appeared healthy, strong, and cheerful, sitting by — 
the side of a nearly extinguished fire, pale, emacia- 
ted, and dejected. I inquired into the nature of 
her illness, and found that it had been a violent fe- 
ver. She was the eldest of seven little children, 
who, though clean and apparently healthy, were 
but indifferently defended from the rigours of the 
season. 

** And where is your mother, my good girl?” I 














last she loved to wander amongst green lanes and 





demanded, “Surely you are not in a condition to 
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be left alone.” ‘“‘ Sir,” replied my Sabbath scholar, | or ten years ago the Missionary Society, 


of which | amiable in disposition, and as sprightly and active 


bursting into tears, “my father’s wages are very you have all heard, sent a number of missionaries | in intellect, as the inhabitants of our-own country. 
stnall, and my poor mother has already lost so ma- to different heathen countries, and several went to) Sin, ignorance and superstition, make all the differ- 
ny days in nursing me, that she was obliged to go, the Sandwich Islands. They went to teach these) ence we observe. Notwithstanding the dreadful 
to work to-day, or we should have had no fire, and | people to read and write, and to carry them the Bi-| abominations daily taking place around us, drunk- 
hardly any thing to eat the remainder of the week.” ble that they might learn all it could tell them of{enness, gambling and theft, deceit, treachery and 


And how is your appetite?” I inquired of the lit- 


God, their duty to him, and of Christ who came} death, all of which exist throughout the land to an 


tle sufferer.— Not very good, sir,” said she, “ and | inte the world to redeem and save sinners. After | almost incredible degree, such has already been the 
that makes my poor mother fret, because she can- they had spent several years among these Islands, | success attending the efforts at reformation, made in 


not get the things I fancy I could eat.” 

While she spoke I looked at Emma, whose eyes, 
suffused in tears, were first fixed on the wan cheeks 
and sunken eyes of the child, and then on me, with 
an imploring earnestness. ; 

On leaving the house I perceived that Emma, 
chilled with the unusual severity of the weather, 
shuddered as she took my arm. ‘“ O, my dear pa- 
pa,” said she, with a soft beseeching look, “ will 
yOU NOt scud these puur people iu some coals before 
we return home; for I am sure I shall have no 
pleasure by theside of our own comfortable fire, if 
that poor girl has none to warm her.” ‘1 cannot 
afford it, Emma,” I replied ; ‘‘ you remember that I 
have promised you a pelisse, like Maria’s; it will 
therefore be necessary to refrain from giving this 
poor family, and perhaps, to several others, things 
which they greatly need.” 

The reproof was sufficient, and bursting into 
tears, she exclaimed, “‘ Forgive me, my dear papa; 
and since vanity can only be gratified by such cruel 
selfishness asthis, I hope I shall never again be a- 
shamed if my clothes are not so expensive or fash- 
ionable as Maria’s.” , 

I then immedately complied with her request, 
and we ordered in the coals, and purchased seve- 
ral little indulgencies, which sicknéss converts in- 


preaching and keeping schools, they found there|the very infancy of the mission, that we are en- 
was so much to do for these savages, who had al-| couraged, by every day’s observance, to dedicate 
ways lived without instruction, that other mission-| ourselves with fresh zeal to the work of rescue and 
aries went from this country to assist those already} salvation. No herald of the cross could desire a 
engaged in this good work. Among them Mr.| more privileged and delightful task, than to take 
Stewart and his wife went, and he wrote the book/this people by the outstretched and beckoning 
beiore mentioned, giving an account of the habits 
and manners of the people, aud of what the mis-| of light and life, of purity and peace; nor a great- 
sionaries did, and how they lived. 
Perhaps some of you may think it would be very | not only the generation now living, in the right way, 
pleasant to cross the ocean in a fine ship, and go| but of rescuing from wretchedness and spiritual 
among sucha singular people, where you would | death, millions of the generations yet unborn, who 
find so many new and curious things; but if you} are here to live, and here to die, before the angel 
knew how many dangers and difficulties the mis- | ‘‘ Shall lift up his hand to heaven and swear that 
sionaries meet with, when they carry the gospel to| time shall be no longer.” 

the heathen, you would believe that it is not their} How grateful ought we to be that we are born in 
own present happiness they are seeking, but their | a Christian land, with so many blessings and com- 
object is to give the gospel of Christ to those who| forts,and above allthe Bible and the privilege of 
are not blessed with it as we are, and they are wil-| hearing the word of God preached; and let us 
ling to suffer in this life if these poor people can be| remember also how great is our sin if we neglect 
taught that they have immortal souls,—and be pre-| and pervert these blessings! ‘* The heathen know 
pared for heaven when they die, by being brought to | not God””—therefore we cannot expect them to live 
Christ, and living in obedience to his commands. 
Mr. Stewart left his pleasant and comfortable | every thing given to urge us on in a heavenly course, 
home and many kind friends, and after being many | be even more sinful cad negligent than they are, 
months on the water, exposed to many storms and | by resisting such motives and abusing such privile- 
dangers, he arrived on the Sabbath day at these | ges. 


hand, and lead their bewildered feet into the paths 


er happiness than to be the instrument of guiding, 


holy and Christian lives; but let not us, who have 


FRANCEs. 





to absolute necessaries. And all these cost but a||lslands, and landed among a multitude of the na- 
very inconsiderable part of the sam which must | tives, with whom he expected to pass his life. Af- 


have been expended on a new pelisse. 


She now passed the dress maker’s door, with a R 
pleasure wholly unmixed by one latent regret forthe |€d. Perhaps you would like to know what sort of 
sacrifice she had made. And when we arrived at|@ building this meeting-house was, so I will give 
home, folding up her pelisse with a more than or-} You the account of it from the book. ‘‘ The chap- 
dinary care, she said, with a heart-felt satisfaction | €! in which we worshipped was the first ever erect- 
glowing in her cheeks, ‘‘ Mamma, I have learned ed on the ruins of idolatry in this land. I can nev- 
this evening, by a lesson which I hope I never shall | er forget the excitement with which I entered its 
forget, the truth of which you have often told me, lowly roof, trod its matted floor, and looked at its 
that ‘ Extravagance is selfishness, and that the eco-| unbarked posts and rafters, and coarse thatch of 


nomist alone is truly generous.’ ” 


ter calling at the mission house he accompanied the 
missionaries to the place where service was perform- 


grass: primitive as every thing appeared, I felt that 











it was a house of God, and one of the happy gates 
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From the Memoirs of Shipp. 
SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


‘* Having cut a good deal of the most prominent 
part of the hill away, and laid trees on the ascent, 
as a footing for the elephants, these animals were 
made to approach it, which the first one did, with 
some reluctance and fear. 
shook his head, and when forced by his driver, he 
There .can be no question, in 
my opinion, that this sagacious animal was compe- 
tent instinctively to judge of the practicability of 


He looked up, and 


roared piteously. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

I have lately been much interested in “‘ Stewart’s 
Journal,” and as it is probable that many of the 
young readers of this paper may not have the time 
and opportunity to read this entertaining and use- 
ful book, I have thought some account of its object, 
and a few extracts from it would be interesting. 

If you will look on a map of the world you will 
find, in the North Pacific Ocean, a number of Is- 
lands, called the Sandwich Islands, and will see 
that they are very far from our happy Christian land, 
and indeed from any civilized or Christian people. 
The Islands are inhabited by a great many people 
who were once very ignorant and cruel, and used 
to worship idols made of wood and stone, for they 
had never been taught that there was but one true 
God, nor had they ever heard of Jesus Christ. Ma- 
ny vessels from America and Europe have visited 
these Islands within twenty years, and have carried 
articles of clothing and tools of various kinds, and 
fire arms, which they have exchanged with the na- 
tives for a valuable kind of wood called sandal 
wood, which grows there. I am sorry to say that 
most of the people who went in these vessels, were 
irreligious, bad men, and instead of endeavoring to 
instruct these poor ignorant savages, they set them 
bad examples, and used to drink and quarrel with 
them, and made them more wicked than they were 
before ; this caused the Islanders to treat some of 

their visiters very cruelly, and it was natural that 
they should suppose the white people intended to 
injure them, for they had no one to teach them to 


He gives also an account of his own house, and 
when we think of all the blessings and comforts 
to which he had been accustomed, we cannot help 
feeling thatthe change could not have been very 
pleasant, but we remember he was not laboring for} and afterwards put his fore-leg on, with great cau- 
the good things of this life, but that the poor, the|tion, raising the forepart of his body, so as to 
unlearned, the destitute, might have “‘ treasure in| throw its weight on the tree. 

He says “‘ Our house is only fourteen | ed satisfied, as to its stability. The next step for 
feet long, and twelve broad, three feet high at the 
eaves, and nine feet at the peak of the roof. It is| could not move. 
composed of poles and a thatch of grass, in the na-| nation took place, the elephant keeping his fiat 
tive manner, having no floor, but the ground spread | side close to the side of the bank, and leaning a- 
with mats: for windows three holes cut through] gainst it. 
the thatch, without sash or glass ; and a door with-| this, on the first pressure of his trunk, he did not 

In this little cabin, H 
, with all our per-| dearing epithets, such as ‘Wonderful, my life’— 
sonal luggage, are stowed ; the trunks and boxes,|‘ Well done, my dear’—‘ My dove’—‘ My son’— 
contaiving the latter, are rather a convenience than | ‘ My wife’—but all these endearing appellations, of 
an incumbrance ; for with the exception of a bed-| which elephants are so fond, would not induce 
stead and acot, they constitute the whole of our| him to try again. Force at length was resorted to, 
furniture, and form our only table and chairs.” 

“ The houses of the chiefs are large forthe kind| move. Something was removed ; he seemed satis- 
of building,—from forty to sixty feet in length and | fied as before; and he in time ascended that stu- 
twenty to twenty-five in breadth. They are gener-|pendous ghaut. On reaching the top, his delight 
ally without windows, or any opening for light or} was visible in a most eminent degree; he caress- 
air, except a wide door in the middle of the side or| ed his keeper, and threw the dirt about in a most 

A great change appears to be taking place 


among the chiefs, in the general manner of employ-| er animal, was now to follow. He had watched 
ing time.. The palapala and the peele, (letters and 


out bolt, lock or bar. 
and myself; C 




















be kind and hospitable to ‘strangers. About eight 


the artificial flight of steps thus constructed—for, 
the moment some little alteration had been made, 
he seemed willing to approach. He then commen- 
ced his examination and scrutiny, by pressing with 
his trunk, the trees that had been thrown across— 
This done, he seem- 
him to ascend by, was a projecting rock, which he 
Here the same sagacious exami- 


The next step was against a tree; but 


like. Here the driver made use of the most en- 


and the elephant roared terrifically, but would not 


playful manner. Another elephant, a much young- 


the ascent of the other with the most intense in- 


religion;) as presented by the missionaries, are hap-| terest, making motions all the while, as though 
pily beginning deeply to interest their minds ; and | he was assisting him, by shouldering him up the 
books and slates, I doubt not, will soon universally | acclivity—such gestures as I have seen sone men 
take the place of cards and games, and every amuse-|make when spectators of gymnastic exercises. 
ment of dissipation. As to their qualities of mind} When he saw his comrade up, he evinced his 
and heart, they in general appear to be as mild and ‘pleasure by giving a salute, something like the 
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fart, however, he seemed much alarmed, and 
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When called upon to act-his 


‘yould not act at all without force. When he was 
two steps up, he slipped, but recovered himself by 
digging his toes into the ground. With the ex- 
ception of this little accident, he ascended exceed- 
When he was near the top, the other 
who had performed his task, extended his trunk to 
the assistance of his brother in distress, round 
which the younger animal entwined his, and thus 
reached the summit of the ghaut in safety. Hav- 
ing both accomplished their task, their greeting 
was as cordial as if they had been long separated 
from each other, and had just escaped from some 
perilous achievement. They mutually embraced 
each other, and stood face to face for a considera- 
ble time, as if whispering congratulations. Their 
drivers then made their salam to the General, who 
ordered them five rupees each, for sweetmeats. 
There was in our encampment a very large ele- 
phant, used for the purpose of carrying tents for 
some of the European corps. It was the season in 
which they become most unmanageable, and his 
legs were consegently loaded with huge chains, 
and he was constantly watched by his keepers.— 
By day, he was pretty passive, save when he saw 
one of his own species, when he roared and be- 
came violent—and during these moments of un- 
governable frenzy, it was dangerous for his keep- 
ers to approach him, or to irritate his feelings by 
any epithets that might prove repugnant to him.— 
On the contrary, every endearing expression was 
used to sooth and appease him, which, with promi- 
ses of sweetmeats, sometimes succeeded with the 
most turbulent to gain them to obedience, when 
coercive measures would have roused them to the 
most desperate acts of violence. By night, their 
extreme cunning told them that their keepers were 
not so watchful or vigilant. The elephant here 
alluded to, one dark night, broke from his chains, 
and ran wild through the encampments, driving 
men, women, children, camels, horses, cows, and 
-adeed every thing that could move before him, 
and roaring, and trumpeting wéth his trunk, which 
is, With elephants, a sure sign of displeasure, and 


that their usual docility has deserted them. Of 


course no reasonable beings disputed the road he 
chose to take. ‘Those who did, soon found them- 
selves floored. To record the mischief done by 
this infuriated animal in his nocturnal ramble, 
would fill a greater.space than I can afford for such 
matter. Suffice it, that in his flight, followed by 
swordsmen, and spearsmen, shouting and scream- 
ing, he pulled down tents, upset every thing that 
impeded his progress, wounded and injured many, 


‘nd ultimately killed his keeper by a blow from his 


unk. He was speared in some twenty places, 
which only infuriated him the: more, and he struck 


way with his trunk at every thing before him.— 


flis roaring was terrific, and he frequently struck 
the ground in indication of his rag. 


at him, with an eye of pity, and stood rivsted to the 
spot. He paused for some seconds, then ran to- 
wards the place from whence he had broken loose, 
and went quietly to his picket, in front of which, 
lay an infant, about two years old, daughter of his 
keeper whom he had killed. The elephant seiz- 
ed the child round the waist as gently as its moth- 
er would, lifted it from the ground, and caressed, 
and fondled it for some time ; every beholder trem- 
bled for its safety, and expected every moment it 
would share the fate of its unfortunate father.— 
but the sagacious animal, having turned the child 
round three times, quietly laid it down again, and 
drew some clothes over it, that had fallen off. Af- 
ter this, it stood over the child, with his eyes fixed 
on it—and if I did not see the penitential tear steal 
from his eye, I have never seen it in my life. He 
then submitted to be rechained, by some other 
keepers—stood motionless and dejected, and seem- 
ed sensible he had done a wrong he could not re- 
pair. His dejection became more and more visi- 


The instant 
he struck his keeper, and found he did not rise, he 
suddenly stopped, and seemed concerned, looked 





seemed unintimidated, and played with his trunk. 
From that moment he became passive and quiet, 
and always seemed most delighted when the little 
orphan was in his sight. 


see him fondling his little adopted.—But there was 
a visible alteration in his health, after his keeper’s 
death, and he fell away and died at Cawnpore, six 
months afterwards.” 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE HUMMING TOP. 
George was a little lad who loved play very much; 
but though he liked play better than any thing be- 
side, he was very willing to learn his- lessons, and 
go regularly and cheerfully to school. He always 
was glad to please his papa and mamma; and no 
wonder, for they were very kind to him, and loved 
him very mnch, But they did not like that their little 
son should know only how to play; so they bought 
for him many books; and they taught him to read, 
and spell, and write; and every day when his les- 
sons had been well said, you cannot tell how gaily 
he ran to join his companions at play. George was 
gay and happy, because he tried:to be good. 
He was a kind, generous boy, as you will learn 
after I have told you the story of bis humming top. 
One pleasant day, George went with his fatherto 
walk. They saw a great many interesting things; 
and George, as he bounded along, clapped his 
hands for joy; and looked so pleased, that every 
body who saw him, said, “ what a happy little fel- 
low goes there! He looks so gay that I am sure‘he 
must have been good at home.” 
By and by, George saw a great many fine toys 
displayed in a shop window ; and he asked his fath- 
er to goin with him and see the beautiful play- 
things, that were so nicely ranged on the shelves, 
and in the windows. For along time, the little boy 
was so much pleased with all, that he knew not 
which to desire most. His papa gave him permis- 
sion to select any one from a number, which the 
shopman handed down. George had before fixed 
his eye on a drum, very gaily painted; but he re- 
collected that his mamma would not like the noise 
of such a plaything. 

Just then, while he was stil! deliberating, a little 
boy came in, and purchased a humming top, which 
he began immediately to spin on the floor: round, 
round flew the top, to George’s great amusement ; 
and he joined heartily in the glee of its owner. 
George begged his father to give him one like it. 
The top was bought, and the nice long whip-cord, 
and George hurried to prove the worth of his new 
plaything. 1 
mission to spin his prize in the large hall; and 


his amusements, as well as his lessons. 
top, like that which his uncle had given George. 


said he, ‘‘ papa will buy me another.” 


er top, George :—you are free to give yours away 


you.” 


he, ‘ Arthur has fewer playthings than I ;—he wil 
enjoy it very much; he must have the top.’ 


would play with that instead; ‘ and father,” con 





le,as he stood and gazed on the fatherless babe, 
Who, from constant familiarities with the elephant, 


whole day long.” 


“That you will, my son,” replied his father ; ‘‘ so 


Often have I gone with others of the camp, to|h 


He asked and gained his mother’s per- 


there he pursued his new amusement for a whole 
hour. But the clock struck, and reminded the lit- 
tle boy that it was time to.go to school; and accor- 
dingly the famous top was deposited in safety, and 
away ran George to school, with his cousin Arthur. 


Arthur was a good child, and lived in the coun- 
try; he was now on a visit to George, and shared 
When the 
time came, for Arthur to return home, he was la- 
menting thathe had no money to buy a humming 


** You shall have mine,” said his cousin; and he 
ran for the favorite top.—‘* There, take it, Arthur,” 


“No,” said his father, “‘ I cannot buy you anoth- 
but you must not expect its place to be supplied to 


_George thought for a moment; he liked spinning 
his top better than any other play; but then, said 


So he 
gave it to his cousin saying that he had a ball, and 


tinued he, ‘I shall have more pleasure, in giving 
this top to Arthur, than in spinning it myself the 





good-bye, Arthur ;—the chaise is ready at the door 

to take you home. You must come and make 

George another visit very soon; and may you en- 

joy your plaything as much as he did while it was 
mre 


‘ The chaise drove away with pleasant little Ar- 
thur. At first, George felt very lonely without his 
cousin ; but his mamma called him to go witb her 
into the garden; and he ran there up one walk and 
down another, taking care all the time not to tread 
on the industrious little ants, which were busily 
working all along the paths. 

Happy George was as merry as the birds which 
sang in the trees above him. As he was running 
about, he found a smal! nest in one of the low trees: 
and in it three young birds; the mother bird was 
sadly frightened, when George stooped down to look 
mere closely into her suug habitation; and her 
notes seemed to ask him to go away, and not to in- 
jure her little ones. But he was so much pleased 
with what he had found, that he did not notice the 
trouble of the old bird, till bis mamma gently cal- 
led him to come away. So he left: the nest; and 
presently he heard the glad notes of the pretty song- 
ster, which now seemed to say, ‘thank you little 
boy for not hurting my little ones.’ 

It was now nearly time for dinner, and George 
was to be cleanly washed and dressed ; so we must 
bid him good-bye for the present; though we love 
dearly to tell about such good, obedient children. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
ADDRESS To SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


One, who feels desirous to promote the welfare 

of the young, and who has been actively employ- 

ed in Sabbath schools for ten years past, would ten- 

derly address you. 

You, dear young friends, are highly favored. 

You enjoy privileges to which your fathers and mo- 

thers were total strangers. You are coming for- 

ward soon to take the place of your parents: and 

it is of great importance that you duly appreciate 

your privileges, and prepare to acta distinguished 

part. Your parents and Sabbath school teachers 

will shortly finish their earthly course, and be Jaid 

in the grave; and if you do not early in life, de- 

vote yourselves to the service of God, what, in a 

short time, will become of the Church of Christ? 

She will be extinct, and you will go, with gailt ag- 

gravated by your privileges, to eternal ruin. Shall 

the Church diminish, faint away and die, at the de- 
parture of her present members? Or will you be- 
come the disciples of Jesus, espouse his cause, and 

build up the walls of Zion ? 

Both your consciences and the Bible tel! you 
that religion is the ‘‘ One thing needful ;” that this 
alone can give you peace on earth, and fit you for 
the enjoyment of heaven. Will you then silence 
the voice of conscience, disregard the word of God, 
degrade your intellectual powers, and fight your 
way to hell, notwithstanding your privileges? Will 
you despise all that is lovely and of “ good report,” 
and pursue that course which is hateful, and leads 
to ruin ?—Dear children and youth, we hope bettet 
things of you. We hope that God is about to make 
you truly religious, to sanctify your hearts, and pre- 
pare you for a useful station in this world, and for 
glory eternal in that which is to come. We hope 
and pray that God will incline you to confess and 
forsake your sins, to ask mercy and forgiveness of 
Him, to honor his laws and institutions contain- 
;}ed inthe Bible, and to do much for his cause and 
interest in this fallen world. 

You live in an age memorable for benevolent ex- 
ertion. Good men and women in every enlighten- 
ed country, are arousing from their slumbers, and 
|| uniting their energies for the good of mankind, and 
especially for the good of the rising and risen gen- 
erations. ‘They are beginning to feel the force of 
-| their obligations, not only to be personally holy, but 
to labor and toil for the good of others. God is 
showing the present generation the signs of the 
times, and teaching us that the benign influence of 
the Gospel must enter the degraded habitations of 
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ignorance, idolatry and wo. God is teaching ws that | ardent friend to young people, and that she wrote/ for many a young man to tuck in his ruffle, and 


the wretched in every country, town and village, 
must be sought out, and their condition meliorated, 
by the fostering hand of Christianity. The Prov- 
idence of God is teaching us what is meant by 
Rom. 11. 13, “ Even so have these also now not 
believed, that through your mercy they also may 
obtain mercy.” 

We hope and believe the ttme is not far distant 
when “ Hosannas to the Son of David” will be war- 
bled by infant voices, and God will “ perfect praise 
from the mouth of babes and sucklings ;” when 
Sabbath schools will become fruitful nurseries in 
every land, and everywhere the voice of praise will 
ascend to God. 

In view of the bright prospects along the vale of 

futarity, can you, dear friends, withhold your hearts 
or your hands from the service of God? Has the 
gospel no charms for you? Are: not the joys of 
heaven and the miseries of hell, subjects momen- 
tous enough for your serious reflection? Shall God 
aad Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and angels, and 
saints on earth, take a deep interest in the affairs of 
salvation, and you have no part nor lot in the mat- 
ter ?—Oh, remember your privileges, and the force 
of your obligations to devote your time, your talents 
and allthat you have to the service of God! You 
enjoy, in the Sabbath school, those privileges, which 
those more advanced in life never enjoyed: and 
if you misimprove them, they will greatly increase 
your misery in hell. Ifyou goto that dismal place, 
you will sink far beneath the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon, Capernaum and 
Bethsaida, in the day of judgment. 
_ When the writer reflects on these things, he re- 
joices with trembling. Casting a look around ona 
group of Sabbath school children, he exclaims to 
himself, whata lovely sight! Precious young im- 
mortals are here taught the way to heaven! Angels 
in heaven must look down from their blissful seats 
with intense feeling and interest on such a group! 
And must any of these privileged youth and chil- 
dren perish? Without repentance, a new heart, 
and faith in Christ, they must all perish. O God, 
“Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth.” ‘* Now, if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” If any person, young 
or old, imbibe not the temper and disposition of 
Christ, he is net 4 Christian, and, consequently, is 
unfit for heaven. ‘To imitate Christ you must be 
meex and humble, forgiving to enemies, submissive 
to the will of God, of a devotional temper, and 
charitable and benevolent to men. 

Remember, dear youth, that, to whom much is 
given, of thei much will be required: that every 
pious exhortation you receive, every branch of ed- 
ucation to which you attend, all the knowledge you 
acquire,especially religious knowledge, will increase 
your guilt and misery, if you finally lose your souls. 
Improve, then, your privileges and turn to God with- 
out delay. 

You, probably, expect long life, and much plea- 
sure in the things of this world; but be assured, 
should your lives be prolonged you will be sadly 
disappointed. Anticipated enjoyments, like a me- 
teor, will elude your grasp; or if overtaken, will 
vanish, like the ‘‘ morning cloud and early dew.” 
You will find all earthly things to be what the wise 
man pronounces them to be, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities ; 
all is vanity.” Where, then, will you find happi- 
ness? Jesus Christ, and he alone, can fill the en- 
Jarged capacities of an immortal soul with substan- 
tial and imperishable bliss. Go then to Christ, 
while you are young. Remember the promise ; 
‘They that seek me early shall findme. ‘ Remem- 

ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
“‘ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” Amicus. 








EDITORIAL. 








HOW TO SAY NO. 
As we were reading, the other day, we met with 
the following expression of Miss Edgeworth, ‘“‘Learn 


and published many excellent things for their in- 
struction. This direction appeared to us so valua- 
able and impressive, that we immediately determin- 
ed to make it the theme of our remarks for the next 
Companion. 

‘“‘ Learn to say No, betimes.” That is, begin a 
suitable practice early; in due season ; in the days 
of your childhood, when all good habits should be 
formed, and all bad ones strenuously resisted. By 
beginning early to do right, you will save the pain- 
ful and difficult task of repentance and reformation, 
or the far more painful and wicked consequence 
of doing a bad thing all your days. 

“Learn to say Vo.” But is not this strange advice? 
Are not children sufficiently disposed to do so, es- 
pecially when they are cross and peevish, without 
being required to do it by their parents and teach- 
ers? Miss Edgeworth does not mean to encourage 
petulance and disobedience. When parents com- 
mand their children; of express their wishes and de- 
sires, itis wicked for the children to say No. It is 
then no more nor less than disobeying the fifth com- 
mandment, and despising the authority of their pa- 
rents. They should not use the word No freely, 
among their brothers and sisters and other associ- 
ates. Thelaw of kindness should be upon their 
lips, in all their intercourse with them, and the law 
of love in their hearts. It is very unpleasant to 
hear a child saying often to his companions, ‘‘ No 
Twon’t;” “I will,’ “you shall,” or ‘you shall 


swing an axe, or hold a plough, or make a nail,— 
for many a young man, whose expectations of rich- 
es from the gains of trade are sadly disappointed 

to earn a living in some calling which the world 
honors less, but pays better,—some humble occupa- 
tion, which while it holds out no delusive hope of im- 
mense wealth by a single speculation, assures him 
of competent food and raiment. 

We would here recommend Agriculture, in a 
special manner. Not such farming as consists, in, 
first running in debt for lands and mortgaging them 
back for payment, then borrowing money to put up 
fine buildings, and then hiring men to carry on the 
farm. No! This is not the way. But lay your 
own shoulder to the wheel —tuck in your ruffle, and 
earn your bread by the sweat of your brow. It will 
be the sweetest you ever ate. Old Experience. 


-COa— 
Wholesome Advice to Young Men.—Begin life 
with the least show and least expense possible— 
you may at pleasure increase both, but you cannot 
easily diminish them. Do not think your estate 
your own, while any man can call upon you for 
money and you cannot pay; therefore, begin with 
timordus parsimony. Let it be your first care to 
be inno man’s debt. Resolve not to be poor; 
whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is a great 
enemy to human happiness, it certainly destroys 
liberty, and it makes some virtues impracticable, 
and others extremely difficult. 
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not.” This proceeds from a spirit of contradiction 


dren who love one another, are kind in their spirit 
and yielding in their manners to each other; they 
imitate him whose “ soul was gentle as a lamb.” 

It is always wrong tosay No when God speaks to 
you. He does speak to you, in the Bible, and by 
the ministers of his gospel, and if you refuse to hear 
what he says, or to do what he commands, you are 
guilty of rejecting his counsel and despising his au- 
thority. And remember, that you can speak to 
God in your heart, even when your lips are silent ; 
and he knows whether your mind is subject to his 
law, or whethor it rebolo against it. In all these 
instances it is sinful to say No. . 

* But Miss Edgeworth meant you should resist ev- 
ery wicked or improper demand. ‘If sinners en- 
tice thee, consent thou not.” ‘Gonot in the way 
of wicked men.” ‘Go not with the multitude to 
do evil.” If even your father or mother should 
command you to do what you know is wicked, you 
may refuse to obey even then, provided you can do 
it ina humble and respectful manner. If a parent 
should command you to lie or steal, you should say 
I cannot “ do this great wickedness and sin against 
God ;” I must “obey God rather than man.” So 
if your brothers or sisters, or any of your playmates 
or associates, should tempt you to do any thing 
wrong, you may and ought firmly tosay No. You 
should say it kindly, and tell them your reason for 
refusing ; but you should never yield to their solici- 
tations nor hearken to their entreaties. Always 
draw a line between the things which God requires, 
and those which he forbids; and let your feet turn 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. Follow 
not the multitude to do evil, and keep yourself free 
from every transgression. So will you be estab- 
lished on the Rock of Ages, and your soul shall 
never be removed. 








MISCELLANY. 








From the N. Hampshire Observer. 


“ Tuck in your ruffle, Thomas,—we have a few 
nails to make,” said a blacksmith to his son, as he 
came from school at 12 o’clock. Thomas tucked 
in his ruffle, and took off-his coat, and was a black- 
smith till he had earned his dinner, and then he 
ate it with, a good relish —“ Pull out your ruffle, 
Thomas, it is school time now,” said the father. 
This is the picture of one day ; but it would an- 
swer just as well for a good many others. Thomas 


expected it; and felt as happy at the anvil with his 


and the want of kindness and brotherly love. Chil) 
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MAJESTY AND CONDESCENSION OF CHRIST. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. 


O blest were the accents of early creation, 

When the Word of Jehovah came down from above, 
In the clods of the earth to infuse animation, 

And wake the cold atoms to life and to love! 


And mighty the tones which the firmament rended, 
When on wheels of the thunder and wings of the wind, 
By lightning, and hail, and thick darkness attended, 
He utter’d, on Sinai, his laws to mankind. 


And sweet was the voice of the First-horn of Heaven, 
(Though poor his apparel, though earthly his form,) 
Who said to the mourner, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven!” 
«- Be whole !** wo the sick, and “< Be still!” to the storm. 
O Judge of the world ! when array’d in thy glory 
Thy summons again shall be heard from on bigh, 
While Nature stands trembling and naked before thee, 
And waits on thy sentence to live or to die : 

When the heaven shall fly from the sound of thy thunder, 
And the sun, in thy lightnings, grow languid and pale, 
And the sea yield her dead, and the tomb cleave asunder, 

In the-hour of thy terrors let mercy prevail! 


From the Baltimore Emerald. 
BOYHOOD. 

When I was young—when I was young, 

I laugh’d at what the world call’d care ; 
My lips were always dress’d in smiles, 

And every thing was bright and fair. 
With lazy pace I went to school, 

Or fleetly chased the butterfly ; 
There was no sorrow in my heart, 

Joy, sunny joy laugh’d in my eye. 
When I was young—when I was young, 

I used to join the stripling band, 
And bravely storm the snow-redoubt, 

By twenty hostile urchins mann’d. 
I call’d myself «« Montgomery,” 

And when I fell—I was-no fool, 
I’d die just like a ** demi-god,”” 

And then get up and run to school. 
When I was young—when I was young, 

Love’s language darted from my eyes, 
I loved to feast on Ellen’s lips, 

For they were stored with luxuries. 
I kiss’d the book she used to-read, 

I thought of music when she spoke ; 
I worshipp’d all her tresses bright, 

And read my fate in every look. 
I’m getting old—I’m getting old, 

I cannot, as in boyhood’s hour, 
Climb proudly up the mountain steep, 

Or count the leaves of summer flowers. 
I cannot look upon the world 

As if ’twere made for me alone ; 
I cannot claim a single friend, 

For those I lov’d in youth are gone. 
I’m getting eld—I’m getting old, 

The aun-bright days of youth are gone, 
Care’s leaden hand is on my heart, 

And I am in the world—alone ! 
Life’s winter is advancing fast, 

Ah! where is Ellen? where are: they 








betimes to say No.” It was a counsel she gave to 
the young ; and it is well known that she was an 


ruffle tucked in, as his mates at their play. 
It would be no bad notion, “ in these hard times,” 


Who join’d me in my youthful sports ? 
Just like a dream, they’ve pass’d away ? 
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